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Sebeos: A Historical Controversy 
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IN 1842 BISHOP HOVHANNES SHAHKHATUNIAN, while working 
on some manuscripts at Echmiadzin, chanced upon an anonymous work. 
After a superficial examination, he decided the manuscript was the lost 
work of Sebeos patmich, a historian of the seventh century. The work had - 
been cited by such medieval Armenian historians as Asoghik; Mekhitar 
Anetsi, Samvel Anetsi, Grigor Gandzaketsi, and Mekhitar Ayrevanetsi. | 
Shahkhatunian gave the newly found work the title of Sebeos episkoposi 
patmutiunn i Herakin. The author, claimed Shahkhatunian, was the same 
Bishop Sebeos who had attended the Holy Council of Dvin (645) and 
whose signature was to be found affixed to that council's resolution. (1) 
The history was first edited and published by T. M. Mihrdatian in 
Constantinople (1851). It was then translated into Russian and published 
in St. Petersburg (1862). Its editor, K. Patkanian, published a second Ár- 
menian edition in 1879. The third Armenian printing was published in 
` Tiflis (1913). (2) Until the appearance of the 1939 edition, the work was 
cited as Sebeos’ History of the Heraclian Wars. It was partly translated into 
European languages and used by various scholars as a historical source. (3) 
In 1939 S. Malkhasian published, in Yerevan, a scholarly annotated ver- 
sion entitled The History of Sebeos Episcopos; there was no further men- 
tion of the Heraclian wars in the title. (4) Shahkhatunian's claim was: 
challenged almost immediately by scholars of different nationalities who 
began the controversy that has continued to this day. Since no concrete 
answers can be given at this time this paper concentrates on the various 
controversies surrounding the manuscript attributed to Sebeos. It presents 
" the different points of view but does not attempt to evaluate any of the 
arguments or conclusions of the authors of this controversy. 
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In printed form the work is composed of three parts.(5) The first 
— two sections or books consist of a resume of the history of the Armenian 
people from the epic beginnings until the fall of the Arsacids. The most 
important and extensive portion of the work, part three, begins with the 
account of the wars of the Byzantines and the Persians (end of the fifth 
century) and continues until the reign of the first Umayyad, Muawiyya, 
in 661. The sixth and seventh centuries witnessed the Persians, Byzantines, 
and the Arabs at war which resulted in great upheavals and changes in the 
face of the Near East. The work attributed to Sebeos serves as a unique 
primary source for a generally neglected period in Armenian history.(6) 

The history provides us with an eye-witness account of the Arab inva- 
sions of Armenia and discusses the Persian, Byzantine, and Arab relation- 
ships. The work is also a valuable account of religious quarrels between the 
Greek and Armenian churches. Part three is also an important addition to 
the Arab and Greek histories of the time clarifying various contradictions. 

For example, the Arab sources do not mention that Armenia still remained. 
~ under Byzantine rule after the first Arab raids (640-646) and only sub- 
sequently did it submit to Muawiyya.(7) 

Earlier the history mentions the Emperor Maurice and his pact with 
the Persian king Khosrow to deport "the troublesome Armenians" (by 
forced migrations) into Persia and Byzantium. Maurice was instrumental 
in Khosrow's attaining his throne and Sebeos mentions the marriage of 
Khosrow to a Byzantine princess; hence probably the legend of Khosrow . 
va Shirin immortalized in verse by Nezami.(8) The Mamikonid claim to 
Chinese ancestry (9), the Armenian origins of Heraclius(10), and the rule 
of the Marzban Smbat Bagratuni are also discussed. Described is the policy 
of the Greeks in Western Armenia and the Armenian revolts against the 
Persians in the Eastern portion of the land. Part of the third book is devoted 
to the events of the first quarter of the seventh century, ie. the reign of 
Khosrow Parviz in Persia (590-628) who, after the assassination of Maurice 
(602), had the Persians ravage Syria, capture Antioch and Damascus, and 
in 614, to raid Jerusalem and carry off the relic of the True Cross. 

The West met this challenge under the Emperor Heraclius (610-641) 
who attacked Persia (623), captured Tiflis, most of Armenia and Azerbaijan 
and, with the help of a contingent of Armenian troops led by Mjej Gnuni, 
' recaptured the lost territories, recovered the Cross and overthrew Khosrow 
Parviz. To unite his lands and end the Monophysitic controversy, Heraclius 
devised the doctrine of Monotheletism and ordered the Armenians to accept 
it (Council of Garin, 633). This, however, was not successful and the dis- 
content of the Eastern people opened the doors to Arab successes and the 
rise of a new order in the Near East.(11) The period also signified the eccle- 
. siastic reign of Catholicos Nerses (Shinogh) who, from 641-661, attempted 
to restore the ravaged land and initiated a magnificent revival in architec- 
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ture and literature. The relationship between the church, nobles, and the 
invaders is sketched in some detail. The history ends in 661. 

A Christian historian, Sebeos saw God’s hand in all the events he 
described. The spiritual tone and his personal views should be carefully 
distinguished from the valuable historical information regarding the con- 
temporary social and political life in Armenia. His approach is not critical 
and he has few substantiations for his assertions. Few medieval historians, 
however, differ from this pattern. He condemns the Rushtuni for making a 
pact with Muawiyya (653), praises the Mamikonians for their resistance, 
and criticises Nerses for his pro-Byzantine religious inclinations, The rea- 
sons for the various policies of the protagonists are not given; rather, the 
historian chooses to moralize against those whom he believes to have 
wronged the Armenian Apostolic Church and the Armenian nation. The 
Rushtunis are, labeled as anti-Christ elements while the Byzantines are 
praised as the saviors of Christianity. This attitude is reversed soon after 
when the Byzantines force their rites upon the Armenians.(12) Sebeos 
seems to have wanted the ideal situation of an independent Armenia helped 
by its strong Christian neighbor which, in real terms, seems not to have 
been possible at the time. 

There is no doubt that the historical manuscript discovered by Shah- 
khatunian forms a very important aspect of the historical record of the 
period under discussion. New avenues of information and research have 
opened; data not previously available is now accessible and corroboration 
possible. But controversies surrounding the manuscript have created mas- 
sive arguments which after many years are still unresolved. Into this maze 
we now enter. 


e. 
The controversy surrounding the work of Sebeos began early and con- 
tinues to this day. In fact few Armenian historians, except for Movses 
Khorenatsi, have been the subject of such heated debate. Experts of various 
nationalities have voiced their opinions on the matter; agreed or disagreed 
vehemently, and reached no definite conclusion on the three basic ques- 
tions concerning--Sebeos: Who was Sebeos; in which century did he live; 
and the veracity of the manuscript found in 1842? Was there a Sebeos and 
was he the author of the work found by Shahkhatunianand, if so, did he 
write all the three books? If not, did he write only the last part and if so, 
who wrote the other sections? 

We know almost nothing about the historian Sebeos. There are no 
recorded birth or death dates or other biographical data. The known fact is 
that there was a Sebeos and that numerous later Armenian historians used 
him as a source. Tradition has it that he was a scion of the princely Bagra- 
tuni family; a bishop who was present at the council of Dvin. His history 
(at least the one in our possession) ends in 661.(13) 

If one accepts that the historian and the bishop present at the council 
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were one and the same, then there would be no doubt that he lived and 
wrote in the seventh century. Unfortunately the present copy of Sebeos’ 
history makes no mention of the Dvin council. If Sebeos the bishop was 
the author of the present copy he would have in all probability at least 
mentioned the council. Another dilemma is the hostile language against 
Catholicos Nerses who might have not tolerated such abuse in his lifetime. 
(14) Furthermore there is no assurance that the manuscript at our disposal 
is the work of the aforementioned Sebeos or if it has reached us in its 
original form. (15) Professor Torosian notes, that the Shahkhatunian manu- 
script (Matenadaran Ms. 2639) was copied in the seventeenth century 
(1672) by a Ter Husik in a monastery in Baghesh from a sixteenth century 


(1568) copy which is now lost.(16) S. Malkhasian claimed that the Shah- - | 


. khatunian copy was partially recopied and taken to Constantinople by 
Mihrdatian (who seems to have had the permission of Catholicos Nerses V). 
It was Mihrdatian who divided the first edition into three sections, two of 
which contained the accounts of the pre-seventh century, while the last 
concentrated on the seventh. (17) 

In his Russian edition (1862) Patkanian already pss an irregu- 
larity and, in his introduction, asserted that because part two used the work 
of Stephanos Taronetsi, known as Asoghik (10-11th century) as a source, 

` it could not have been written by the seventh century Sebeos. Furthermore, 

stated Patkanian, part one also could not have been written by Sebeos be- 
cause there was no mention of Heraclius and was composed in a different 
style. He concluded therefore, that part three was the only section written 
by Sebeos.(18) In the Armenian edition (1879), Patkanian thus separated 
parts one and two and attributed them to an anonymous author or authors. 
The third part he subtitled Sebeos History of Heraclius. This action in- 
duced the long controversy over the identity of the author or authors of the 

. first two sections. Patkanian was convinced that the second book was written. 
by an author who was familiar with Asoghik and therefore was written 
after the tenth century. Mihrdatian, on the other hand, disagreed with 
Patkanian's analysis and claimed that part two did not use Asoghik but a 
different Taronetsi, a student of Mashtotz, who lived before Sebeos. He 
based his argument on a document in his possession which he had appar- 
ently (while in Echmiadzin) torn out surreptiously from a manuscript 
and had taken to Constantinople. (19). 

By the end of the nineteenth century, most authorities agreed that the 
first two parts had not been written by Sebeos. A. Gutschmid considered 
part one to be very close to the work of Movses Khorenatsi but with some 

discrepancies which he attributed to Agatangelos.(20) P. Vetter argued 
that part one of the anonymous work was not the work of Khorenatsi but of 
a certain Mar Abas whose work was known to Khorenatsi.(21) N. Marr 
subdivided the entire first two books into thirty six sections and after close 
examination concluded that the early sections (fourteen in number) were 
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definitely not the work of Sebeos but a conglomeration of. Khorenatsi, 
Agatangelos, and Mar Abas. (22) 

G. Khalatian, finding a resemblance in the style of parts one and three, 
decided that Sebeos was influenced by the writing of the earlier parts. 
But it was also possible, he added, that a later author possessing part three 
had then written the other two books. On the other hand since the general 
style of the manuscript closely resembled the work of Khorenatsi, said 
Khalatian, it was possible that the entire work was the labor of Movses of 
Khorene whom he believed to have lived in the eighth century. The only 
handicap that Khalatian faced was that the passages relating the taking of 
Cilicia by the Persians were similar to the work of Thomas Ardzruni, a 
historian of the tenth century. In any case, argued Khalatian, the first 
two parts did not belong to Sebeos.(23) Many such arguments were brought 
forth and soon the earlier sections of the manuscript were labeled as 
“Pseudo-Agatangelos” (24), “Pseudo-Moses of Khorene” (25), “Pseudo- 
Sebeos” (26), or simply Anonymous”. (27) . l 

It was inevitable that sooner or later some historians would rise in the 
defense of the manuscript and attempt to prove the opposite point of view. 
H. Katerjian theorized that Sebeos wrote the history of his era and then 
extended the work to cover the origins of the Armenians retaining, however, - 
the original title. Sebeos, said Katerjian, must have utilized the earlier 
historians especially Movses Khorenatsi.(28) N. Adonts and N. Akinian 
both agreed with this theory but did not accept the hypothesis that Sebeos 
was familiar with Khorenatsi’s work.(29) Adontz suspected the work of 
Faustus of Byzantium to have been the major influence in the additions 
while Akinian introduced a new theory. He stated that Sebeos began to 
write the history of Khosrow Parviz and entitled it so but later copiists had 
replaced the name of the Persian king with that of Heraclius. This could 
only be substantiated by the example of some histories who glorified certain 
rulers in the days of their success, but whose works were altered by. later 
scribes with the turn of the tide.(30) It was S. Malkhasian, however, who 
proved to be the best equipped to defend Shahkhatunian’s manuscript. , 

Malkhasian argued that there should be no mention of Heraclius in the 
title of the work because the history included the entire Armenian epoch 
from the beginning to 661 A.D. In fact, out of the fifty chapters only ten 
mentioned Heraclius. Sebeos, added he, planned and executed the writing 
of the entire work and it should be titled, as he did. in his annotated ver- 
sion, The History of Bishop Sebeos.(31) Malkhasian refuted those who 
claimed. Sebeos was not the author of the first two parts. He argued that 
there was no such classification in the original manuscript. The manuscript 
began with an introduction wherein the author promised to write the history 
of the Armenian people from the beginning, to his own days. It was the ` 
Mihrdatian edition that incorrectly subdivided the manuscript and created 
an error which was perpetuated by Patkanian and others. Malkhasian agreed 
with Khalatian that the entire work was similar but therefore, concluded 
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that the whole work was Sebeos’. Sebeos was familiar with Khorenatsi, 
Agatangelos, Eghishe, and other pre-seventh century historians. It was 
also a fact that Asoghik used Sebeos as a source and not vice versa. Khoren- 
atsi was a historian of the fifth century, argued Malkhasian, and not a 
later historian as claimed by Adontz. Sebeos must have been familiar with | 
Khorenatsi's work. If Khorenatsi was a later historian he would have men- 
tioned the personages and events of his time which he had not.(32) With 
this bold hypothesis, Malkhasian not only argued that the 1842 manuscript 
was the work of Sebeos and written in the seventh century, but also chal- 
lenged. those who claimed that Khorenatsi was a later historian. 

The controversy was far from over. K. Abgarian decided to prove that 
the work which has reached us was not by the Sebeos of the seventh cen- 
tury cited by numerous Armenian historians. The historian Ukhtanes epis- 
kopos, he said, who wrote a history of Smbat Bagratuni, had mentioned a 
history of Heraclius without citing its author. Ukhtanes and Asoghik both 
mention Marzban Smbat in detail while the work attributed to Sebeos 
not only mentions hini slightly but fails to mention his relations with the 
Byzantines and the Persians.(33) Asoghik knew of the work of Sebeos and 
in comparing their texts one finds some similarities but much extra infor- 
mation not present in the copy attributed to Sebeos.(34) This indicates, 
says Abgarian, that Asoghik must have had a different copy or that the 
present one has been tampered with; or does not belong to Sebeos. It is 
possible claimed Abgarian that later scribes had shortened the manuscript 
considerably. Based on this assertions, he, in 1958, stated that the manu- 
script might be the work of a different Sebeos, or another man altogether, 
and that the work of the seventh century Sebeos has not yet been found. (35) 

Abgarian pursued his line of thought and, in 1965, caused a major 
reaction when he published a book on Sebeos entitled Sebeosi patmutiune ev 
ananuni areghdsvadse. In this work, he claimed the present copy to be not 
the work of any Sebeos but of a man called Khosrow. The historian Khos- 
row is mentioned in the seventeenth century work of Vartan Bagheshetsi 
found in a monastery in western Armenia. In examining it, Abgarian found 
it to be remarkably similar in terms of the treatment, especially the period | 
from Mashtotz to the beginning of the seventh century. Abgarian con- 
cluded, therefore, that the present copy of Sebeos was written by Khosrow 

and that the work of Bishop Sebeos of the seventh century was still lost. (36) 
7 Torosian rose to the defense of the present manuscript. In an article 

(1969), he refuted Abgariag, by pointing out that there was more than one 
historian called Khosrow and that the dates ranged from the eighth to the 
tenth century. There was a Khosrow Hretor or Khosrovik (8th century) on 
one end, and a Khosrow Andzevatsi of the tenth century on the other. The 
former was mentioned by Ghevond in the eighth century. Kirakos Gand- 
zaketsi also mentioned a Khosrow and Mekhitar Ayrevanetsi cited him 
before Thomas Ardzruni. A manuscript at the Matenadaran (Ms. 126) also 
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mentions a certain Khosrow. According to Torosian, there is still no indi- 
cation which is the Khosrow claimed by Abgarian. In any case all of 
them appear later than the seventh century and should not be confused 
with Sebeos. (37) . , 

Torosian went further in his attempt to prove that the present manu- 
script was that of Sebeos. He cited Mss. 993 and 7729 of the Matenadaran 
and claimed them to be fragments of Sebeos’ history. He compared them 
with the present work and decided that they were similar, Furthermore, 
said Torosian, Khosrow was not mentioned by the later historians as being 
the author of the work entitled The Heraclian Wars. Taking a philological 
approach, he argues that there are numerous similarities between the pres- 
ent copy of Sebeos and later historians such as Asoghik and Mekhitar Anetsi, 
who cite Sebeos as a source. Torosian concluded that the present work is 
indeed the work of Bishop Sebeos of the seventh century. (38) 

. The final argument against Abgarian was introduced in 1970 by H.P. 
Ananian who argued that the Khosrow mentioned in the Seventeenth cen- 
tury manuscript, and thought by Abgarian to have been the author of the 
present copy, was not the author but the major character (King Khosrow | 
Parviz of Persia). He concluded that later scribes must have mistaken him: 
for the author. (39) 

The following year (1971), Abgarian agreed with Ananian but still 
insisted that there was no proof that the present copy was the work of 
Bishop Sebeos Bagratuni of the seventh century. There were still many 
discrepancies, said Abgarian, which were not resolved. In his opinion, the 
original work was still lost. In actuality, said he, one should publich the 
available work as anonymous or Psuedo-Sebeos. (40) 

e 

A conclusion: There was a Sebeos as cited by later historians. He 
must have lived before the ninth century because all those who cite him 
followed that century. The controversy surrounding Sebeos and the cen- 
tury of his existance is not fully resolved. The bulk of the present work is 
either all by Bishop Sebeos or includes fragments of his original history. 
There is no definite answer as to who has written the earlier parts of the 
present copy (if not Sebeos himself) or the remaining fragments of the 
work. Historians were, and still are, divided on these issues. The contro- 
versy will continue into the future for no concrete answers can be given 
at this time, This however, should not demean the value of the present 
book which, regardless of controversy, is still one of the primary sources 
not only for the seventh century but also for the earlier periods of Armen- 
jan history. 
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